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him." l Three months later Madison revealed one of these "several objections" to Marshall; but the principal one was his sturdy, fighting Nationalism. This "objection'5 was so intense that anybody who was even a close friend of Marshall was suspected and proscribed by the Republicans. The Jacobin Clubs of Paris were scarcely more intolerant than their disciples in America.
So irritated, indeed, were the Republican leaders by Marshall's political efforts in support of Neutrality and other policies of the Administration, that they began to hint at improper motives. With his brother, brother-in-law, and General Henry Lee (then Governor of Virginia) Marshall had purchased the Fairfax estate.2 This was evidence, said the Republicans, that he was the tool of the wicked financial interests. Madison hastened to inform Jefferson.
"The circumstances which derogate from full confidence in Wfilson] Nicholas]," cautioned Madison, "are . . . his connection & intimacy with Marshall, of whose disinterestedness as well as understanding he has the highest opinion. It is said that Marshall, who is at the head of the great purchase from Fairfax, has lately obtained pecuniary aids from the bank [of the United States] or people connected with it. I think it certain that he must have felt, in the moment of purchase, an absolute confidence in the monied interests which will explain him to everyone that reflects in the active character he is assuming." 3
1  Madison to Jefferson, June 17, 1793; Writings: Hunt, vi, 134.
2  See infra, chap. v.
8 Madison to Jefferson, Sept. 2,1793; Writings: Hunt, vi,